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There are diverse exercises of judgment, — to appraise an 
estate, furniture in a house, merchandise in the shop or at 
the customs, to paint a portrait, to estimate transcendent 
goods of genius, or to bring a man absent, dead, unknown, 
before the mental eye. How shall I present Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, or estimate those encaustic word-pictures that 
pass under his name ? It is not settled by what immediate 
breath or fuel of split planets the sun is fanned, fed, or 
inflamed. "Still farther beyond our reckoning is that genius 
whose combustion is more intense. In old fable, the gods 
stride from top to top of the hills. But we know it is along 
mental elevations that they go. Homer, Plato, Dante, Shak- 
spere, Goethe, we call some of these steps. Wordsworth, 
Carlyle, Browning, Darwin, Emerson, are intermediate 
heights risen from time's sea in our day. And we cannot 
tell on what mountain, broad as these great Greek, English, 
or German ones, the Divinity will next plant its foot. But, 
however lacking the spread and circumference of the pre- 
eminent chiefs and seers among men, never has breathed 
on earth a loftier soul or with a deeper root than that of our 
friend and countryman in Concord, just deceased, one with- 
out his. like or second in the land, our intellectual Washing- 
ton and benignant parent in the sphere of thought. I do 
not hold the feminine as an inferior type. In the flowing 
style of Hawthorne, how fine and tender it is ! I only note 
in Emerson, with all the gentleness, an astonishing virility 
and force, an unrivalled fecundity. As the bee figures on 
the emblematic costume of Bonaparte, kept in the Tuileries, 
and has been portrayed in Emerson's verse, so he has borne 



the pollen to a thousand flowers of talent on his humming 
wings. He is our "animated torrid zone." America, where- 
ever for the last age she has blossomed, shows the ideal im- 
pregnation of this prophet in whom dwelt some Holy Ghost. 
Half a century ago, cast out as one having the devil which 
the old Pharisees found in Jesus, he is now welcomed as a 
seer — in Scripture phrase, "man of God," truly divine — on 
all hands. A grave would not have been made for Charles 
Darwin in Westminster Abbey, had he died at the publica- 
tion of his first book. Now that he has made evolution as 
common as gravitation on men's lips, he goes by the sme of 
Newton ; while the inspired Methodist who was our Bethel 
preacher anticipated our decision that the spirit of the 
Master of Christians has possessed none more truly than this 
American whose exceeding spirituality was his only eccle- 
siastical sin. 

A fifty years' acquaintance, early ripening into love and 
friendship for this man, with the fact that, for a long interval 
of years after he left the pulpit until the time of his decease, 
mine, I believe, was the only desk in Boston he occupied 
in the regular Sunday service, delivering a discourse on 
Immortality, must excuse my venturing upon some estimate 
of his character and gift. There is no presumption in what 
we cannot help. By such a nature and career, some judg- 
ment of the net result and the endless influence is com- 
pelled. We might as well not look when a star falls as not 
stop and consider the mortal demise, the celestial return 
of such a soul. Yet the genesis of the personality, which 
was a medium, musical utterance, or sounding-board of the 
word of God, baffles our search. How did that quality 
come to be, of which we say, as Pilate did of Jesus, "I find 
no fault in this man " ? Why did I go, as once more to my 
own father's funeral, ready to cry out like Elisha when Elijah 
vanished in the chariot of fire.? There is no answer but 
Milton's, that God sends forth his anointing spirit to whom 
he pleases. Into grace, as Emerson said, all our goodness 
is resolved. Darwin and Emerson, as unlike, yet as united 
as the opposite poles of the earth, are the two of our age 
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fittest to survive, — the first the explorer of structure, the 
second of the organific, organizing power, both trusting and 
showing the oneness of the world. Twin spirits in divergent 
paths, they shed the commingled light of a binary star. 
Thomas Carlyle — the other famous contemporary, whose 
History of the French Revolution is the most splendid of 
recent literary monographs, and whose stretch or flight and 
long panorama our American sage has left no extensive work 
to match — became so stormy, restless and eccentric in his 
motion that he seemed not a free agent, but fierce autom- 
aton, like a huge top some not ill demon spun noisy and 
staggering on the planetary floor. He became unsphered, 
uncoupled from his train, out of sorts with his kind, dis- 
satisfied with all things, an immense benefactor and sincere 
croaker, a disbeliever in liberty for the slave and in this 
country as a burnt-out chimney, a tremendous tragic actor 
with the globe for his stage, an utter scorn for his fellows 
threatening to be brought forth by his hatred of their shams. 
Emerson, feeling no less strongly the human defects, and 
longing more earnestly for the millennial days, — as is evi- 
dent in his " Alphonso of Castile," — was contented with the 
world and on good terms with its inhabitants, in love with 
his home, at peace in his heart, full of respect and but too 
deferent to his inferiors and mates ; without a morsel of 
envy, pride, or revenge, his face aglow with nought lurid in 
its light ; meek, lowly, and incapable of posing for a great 
man, only sometimes comically remarking on those who, he 
said, "seemed to want to make him such"; never pouring 
out Carlyle's torrent of volcanic flame and stones and mud 
with frequent eruption of furious talk ; rather, in private, his 
lips often provokingly shut like a bivalve, his eyes as well 
as ears listening for instruction from whomever he might 
be with. 

Oh, the sweet and gracious presence that he was ! Yet 
were ever dividers to take people's dimensions more exact 
than his sensibility and sense? He was a metre! His 
bench was more to be feared because of his sitting on it so 
silent and unassuming and calm. He liked not the vanity 



that wanted to show itself and its fine things. ** I know I 
shall not like him, unless he is a poor Greek like me.*' 
Agassiz was not an observer more keen than his friend, who 
appears to me like Adam, as the Book says, giving names, 
not "to all cattle and to the fowl of the air and to every 
beast of the field " so much as to the faculties and tenden- 
cies of man and his mate. Yet how close and steady his 
gaze at outward things ! Nature as well as spirit was his 
fountain and friend. Being a naturalist no less than spirit- 
ualist, he was converted into a poet, as he says Plato exam- 
ined continually " both sides of the medal of Jove." Still, 
it was the outside that Darwin investigated, the inside for 
which Emerson cared and stood. The former watched the 
structure unfold and mourned over "the missing links*' : the 
latter, in the unbroken unity he celebrated in his " Each in 
All,'' "Uriel," "Problem," and "Sphinx," missed nothing and 
found no break, while he had for everything a phrase so 
masterly he never needed to use what he held in some con- 
tempt, "the superlative degree." "Always understate," he 
said, and proceeded to state irresistibly. Indeed, he was 
so positive in putting his case, like hot jets from a Papin's 
digester, that the most extravagant adjective or epithet in 
comparison was weak; and we were perhaps occasionally 
inclined to take his emphasis with some rebate on its worth, 
or put into it a grain of salt. But, underneath diversity of 
talent and pursuit, his real bond with Darwin was the 
candor, absence of grudge, freedom from vindictiveness, in- 
disposition to reply or quarrel, manners of blended courtesy 
and simplicity, to teach to all an intolerance only of false- 
hood and meanness, with love like God's for the truth. How 
stands the fact ? was the inquiry of both these scrutinizers 
in the physical or metaphysical realm. More than one spy 
was sent into the land of Canaan, and it is not given to any 
individual to bring back from the inner consciousness or the 
material form a perfect report. Nor, in the ability to render 
comprehensive decrees, is either of these men, perhaps, to 
be put at the head of the class where Socrates in practical 
philosophy stood, or on that pinnacle whither Shakspere's 



imagination flew. But such a position belongs to few, in 
the Bible or out. Isaiah or Jeremiah did not cover the 
ground. David's song had not every mood. Emerson 
thought Jesus lacked humor, though he seemed to have 
some when he called fickle Peter a rock ; and Ichabod 
Nichols told me he detected in Titian's picture of "The 
Tribute-Money" on Christ's countenance a "homoeopathic 
smile." Some have fancied the divine Hebrew was heady 
against hypocrites ; although Dr. Channing, in his reading, 
put "pity" for the thunderous "woe." Be it as it may with 
other celebrities, savior or seer, I do not claim for Mr. "^ 
Emerson that he came "full circle," like "the new teacher" 
for whom he looked in his Divinity School address. But he 
was not sent to include, but on a mission and with a com- 
mission to call attention to an important and a neglected 
side. 

Shall I venture to say he was the Roman Montanus or 
the French Montaigne come again, as the Jews fancied of 
their prophets, to protest once more against vices of trans- 
mission grown so thick as to make "a rank, un weeded 
garden " of the Church, religion having left the soul to take 
poor lodgings in the Trinitarian or Unitarian understanding ? 
So he scored " the pale negations of Boston Unitarianism," 
being himself — Channing not excepted — the great Unita- 
rian, in the untheologic sense of the word. 

Some of his apothegm^ need to be qualified. " Plant your- 
self on your instincts," he said ; and it was safe for him to 
do so on his. But how with the human tiger, who has not 
dug down to them and knows not what they are ? He would 
have history reduced to biography, as it can be but in part. 
He appealed to that private, ever open to the infinite soul. 
A thread of the water of life direct, litUe cataract from 
heaven, can overbalance and lift and cleanse the sea of 
time, the ocean of the world. That was his waterfall ! The 
flood was good; and he believed in it through all its deeps, 
despite its stains. 

But his optimism spoiled not his discrimination. Never 
was axe or razor more sharp. He could cut off a man's 
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head, and the man not know it himself. That ample, gen- 
erous hand which he so gladly opened, he could, on occasion, 
with " the wrath of the lamb," withhold. The propagandist 
of atheism he did not wish to see. He was not dignified, 
but dignity, taking its cut and shadow in him from a temper 
profoundly sweet. I sometimes thought him the only tem- 
perate man. Inspiration he maintained through the indi- 
vidual as well as any social body and form. " Hear what 
the spirit saith unto the churches !" The message had from 
him none too much stress. Yet the Church, the tradition in 
the singular number, whatever of the plural may become, 
resumes its right ; for him, too, reclaims its offices, receives 
him dead to its shrine, never consents to wipe his name 
from its book, with the eternal blazon of its sacred sen- 
tences silently celebrates for him, too, the going of dust to 
dust, and the soul to its home. 

If it be said Mr. Emerson did not full justice to this 
drama of life which we call society, the Church, the State, 
I answer this was not his vocation or constitution. He 
was not dramatic, but lyric, and did not desert his heaven- 
appointed task. Shakspere tells us men are moulded into 
goodness by their faults ; and men are made and have outfit, 
as plenipotentiary ambassadors to this or that people, by 
the limitation of their views. Possibly, Mr. Emerson could 
recite a piece like Fergusson's "Forging of the Anchor** 
better than he could "Richard II." Was it in simple justice, 
or in part because of his admiring in Shakspere the passion 
for dramatis personce which was lacking in himself, that he 
said to me, " He is the greatest man that ever wrote " ? 
Not the less I count it the charm and sublimity of our time, 
near fifty years ago, — the spectacle of this person, with his 
brave and single rebuke, in a courage like Luther's, of what 
was delinquent and dead, " an abomination in the holy 
place." It was my fortune, the year after my ordination, to 
hear his far-sounding Divinity School address, with its 
preface of petition from his lips, without any personal pro- 
noun applied to the Deity, yet a supplication, as I distinctly 
remember it, — most prayers, I fear, passing at once out of 



mind, — in this wise : " We desire of the Infinite Wisdom 
and Goodness to be led into the Truth. So may it be by our 
lowliness and seeking ! This we ask of the Infinite Wisdom 
and Goodness/' The Rev. Caleb Stetson, who admired the 
discourse which followed, said to me, "That was no prayer/' 
But I think it was heard on high, and I know some answer 
sank into my heart. Not long after, in a visit to his house, 
he requested me to conduct the family^devotions. As we 
rose from our knees, our eyes met. There was a singular 
and surprising lustre in his, which I have never forgot, — not 
a surface glitter, but a soft and fathomless transparency, 
which at once let me into his bosom and penetrated my 
breast. Was this a heretic or apostate ? No : a saint, prov- 
ing the truth of his words to his church in Boston, that " the 
clerical profession had duties he should rejoice to discharge 
wherever he should exist." It was understood he would 
have taken charge of another pulpit in a certain Massa- 
chusetts town, could the prayers have been left at his own 
option. But that was by the religious conservatism refused. 

He left his church, as he informed me, ">yith some pain," 
on a point of construction respecting the Lord's Supper; 
and, after the passing away of a long generation since 
that, the church honors itself with a delegation headed 
by its pastor to his grave. Twenty-five years ago, unable 
myself longer to administer the rite of communion to a con- 
gregation divided by a benediction as a sword, I asked his 
counsel, and he advised me "to write a stinging pamphlet " 
on the subject, but not withdraw from my post. He was 
no iconoclast! I inquired about his farewell sermon in 
which he had treated the theme; and he first loaned and 
then gave it me in his own handwriting, declining to have 
it returned. Agreeing with him as to the wide and flagrant 
misuse of the ordinance, I have never doubted — in a rational, 
humble, and charitable observance — its proper use. I think 
him perhaps narrow in this as in some other ways, and his 
influence hurtful so far. 

But Mr. Emerson, while a critic and censor like Cato, 
was never that " denying spirit " which was Goethe's idea 
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of the evil one. Nobody among us has affirmed like him. 
He is our great lover of the true and fair. Beauty was 
his bride. He hated to have to consider the ugly and 
deformed. " Sickness is detestable," he said to me. " Why 
be sick, if to no purpose.**" he added. He said, "When we 
wake up, there is Boston, and Bunker Hill, and the dear 
old devil not far away." But he was very shy of Satan, 
wanted to ignore him and his works. There seemed in 
him something delicate and dainty, not altogether robust, 
to grapple with the devil, — a destitution of diabolic spice. 
It was not fear, but disgust. To use the coarse, country 
expression, he would not soil his fingers with him ; though, 
in his attack on Webster, he agreed to my suggestion that 
he had been putting his principles in gear. That very Faust 
in which Mephistopheles figures was painful to him, " deal- 
ing in the disagreeable," as he said. He declared to me 
that Browning's "Paracelsus" was "a wolfish poem." In 
his book called English Traits, he avoids England's hard and 
unclean side, and, with a courtesy which certainly Dickens 
did not reciprocate in his Notes about this country, paints 
mainly what was comely and grand. " Leave the chaff and 
take the wheat," was the lesson he had learned from the 
Humble Bee. But, if the problem of evil cannot be theo- 
retically solved, we must get along with it in practice; 
and, in order to do this, handle it somehow in discourse ; 
and, in the actions and reactions of contending characters, 
out of which come what are called plays, the comedy and 
tragedy of life, Browning and Tennyson accomplish in some 
measure what Emerson wisely never or seldom attempts. 
Neither are the long-drawn harmonies of Milton for his 
harp. But, in fire and melody, some of his hymns and odes, 
wood-notes, and sketches of things and qualities, have never 
been excelled by any writer in any age, whether of the 
classic or romantic school. They are arrows, fireworks of 
the imagination, sallies into the "blue urn" of the sky. 
In the great procession of genius, he is the one man who 
has taken the torch on this side of the Atlantic, and is 
as tall, as stately, as swift as any of the rest. It is a stal- 
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wart figure, though not a rugged, but a slender form ; yet 
the hero was there, and must not be lost in the lover and 
the saint. It was a trumpet he blew, not a flute ; although 
at first to the niouth of scarce more than a boy, on whose 
face little beard ever grew, was it put to become the trumpet 
of fame. For the notes were articulate words, which, like 
natural works, features of the landscape, and geysers burst- 
ing from the ground, must bey and cannot be unsaid, un- 
thought, or undone. 

But I delight to recur to the perfect disposition in him 
that bore every test under the roof and by the way, so faith- 
ful and patient it was, with its habitual, never-absent, and 
all-conquering smile, mild and not often impassioned ; so 
that, if God could survey the concluded handiwork of crea- 
tion and pronounce it good, he must have more decidedly 
the same opinion of such a man. As he came down from 
his chamber in my house, one morning, his face was covered 
with mosquito bites, hinting a sleepless, wretched night. 
But, to my sad and mortified interrogatory, I could get no 
word of explanation or regret. All to him seemed hospi- 
tality and good cheer. One hot July day, I left his house 
without his knowledge, that he might not be disturbed ; and 
he ran after me through the dusty street, beseeching me to 
go back. While we stood, our altercation was interrupted 
by an inquiry from an old man with his dame in a rickety 
chaise, — if we could tell him the road to Lexington, adding, 
**I want to pass by the house of Ralph Waldo Emerson." 
Emerson gave me a private smile, and answered, pointing : 
" That is his house. He is a poor man, but there is where he 
lives." He never unnecessarily let anybody, however curious, 
know who he was. 

He had good right to preach the essays which were ser- 
mons, ethical to the end, heirlooms of seven generations of 
priests. What industry is shown in his style, — not a river 
or a fire like that of Milton, Byron, or Webster, but a collec- 
tion and condensation of wisdom, illustration, and wealth of 
allusion, a cabinet of gems ! But it varies and is manifold. 
Sometimes, he blocks out his expressions like an architect ; 
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sometimes, we walk with him as over a wild heath ; some- 
times, though rarely, his language is a running stream ; some- 
times, we see in it the prolific plain and the peopled town ; 
often his thought is a sky-piercing peak, a Chimborazo " ris- 
ing through all the climates of the globe." Into his " Par- 
nassus " he would not put himself, but so he had to leave 
part of the mountain out. He is the most quotable and 
quoted of authors. How he aspired and dared ! ** Do what 
you are afraid to," was one of his maxims, — a prudent one 
for himself, for he feared only the pain his loyalty might 
on the less loyal inflict. But, as he did not argue, he did 
not grieve. He disliked what he called **arid metaphysics." 
The imagination was his method of arriving at truth. 

The nation, civilization, is reconciled to Mr. Emerson's 
departure by long failure of his power to remember and pro- 
duce. He himself said, with his wonted vigor of expression, 
" When a man has lost his wits, the heavens should open to 
receive him." But as I have seen him, even recently, I 
missed nothing, but had or seemed to have him more than 
ever before. When the outworks sink, is not the citadel 
disclosed, to reveal the real man, — that is, his love.? He 
discoursed long to me, last summer, with tearful eyes, of his 
brother Edward, a man of rare promise, wondering at his 
so early decease, saying: "And he died! And he died!" 
I sat with him for an hour a month ago, in Appleton Chapel, 
at Longfellow's funeral, and felt in him that intelligence, 
which is goodness, unshorn of a single ray. He desired 
me to tell him the names of one and another of the per- 
formers and the company there, with no shame, more than 
a little child's, that he could not recollect them himself. 
Shall my criterion of a man's intellect be his ability to recall 
my name or anybody's name, when all names will be so soon 
forgot, and only some unloading of the lumber of useless 
and unwelcome things can ever perfect the mind.-^ When 
I heard talk of his wrecks because the good ship of his head 
was being unburdened, I thought she was but preparing to 
loosen from her moorings for better trim to sail that other 
" Pacific Sea." When, long ago, one spoke of relaxation as 
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the reward of labor, he answered, " Yes, that poppy grows 
among the corn." He had cultivated the corn, and he was 
entitled to the poppy ! 

He hated bluster and flourish, was never a noisy man, but 
bashful in meeting personages. I invited him to dine with 
me, and he promised to come. I said, " I am the more glad, 
because you will meet Father Taylor." Then he hesitated, 
and said, " Father Taylor is a cannon, better on the common 
than in a parlor." But he was persuaded and recompensed ; 
for, as Emerson left, I said, *'That is a sweet spirit." 
"Yes,** replied Taylor, "should he go to hell, it would 
change the climate, and the emigration would be that way." 
He, Taylor, had said before, " I have laid my ear close to 
his heart, and never heard any jar in the machinery: he is 
more like Jesus than anybody else I have known.*' He 
was an evangelist, if that means to welcome and greet with 
good news, open as the day. When I first saw him as his 
guest, I think in 1835, he pointed to his manuscripts and 
said, "They are for all who will look." I complained once 
that he had been overcharged at a watering-place, and he 
said "it was all right, the rocks and the sea had been 
thrown into the bill." James T. Fields told me that on 
republishing one of his pieces he paid him again, and Em- 
erson said, " If I were an honest man, I should not take this 
money ; but I was a thief from before the foundation of the 
world." 

Whither is the patent telescope, he swept this lower firma- 
ment with, directed now ? Such my question as I saw him 
in that sleep which needs no doctor's opiate to induce. Dr. 
Hedge, finding him many years ago in a chamber asleep, 
and perusing the lines, without massiveness, yet so strong, 
in his face, feared to wake him up, " not knowing what he 
would do." He must be where beauty is, and proceed to 
move in its orbed lines, as still and as quick as a star. Is 
it not garnering with him that so diligently sowed ? 

" One harvest from thy field 

Homeward brought the oxen strong : 
Another crop thine acres yield, 
Which I gather in a song." 
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I went to Emerson's burial as to that of a relation, — as 
one of his children. But the obsequies were not in Concord 
alone or especially, though with the whole town and much 
of Boston and its neighborhood waiting at the doors, moving 
through the aisles, or going to the new opening among the 
pine-shaded tombs, through whose greenery grandchildren 
came, one by one, and dropped bunches of bloom. The 
funeral was in many a spot all over the continent, and in 
London and Paris, on foreign shores. Parts of service were 
said, without voice, by millions of mourners ; and the inter- 
ment was in the living, loving, and revering memory of man- 
kind. Small room for weeping was there in a presence, 
though of the dead, yet more impressive than any speech or 
song or prayer, and unwithdrawn, or returning to bring new 
or remind us of old gifts. The domestic service was in the 
hush of the house as much as in the gracious tones of the 
minister; and the public one was not more in spoken tributes 
in the old sanctuary, which he never abandoned or took his 
name from, but clung in manhood to, with his child's Chris- 
tian faith, than in the vast procession by his bier, which it 
was easy to fancy without end in space and time. The 
cheerful sky, broken with clouds, through which the sun 
went serenely down, with a peculiar felicity of appointment, 
matched the inward mood. It seemed to bless one who was 
a lover of peace, and who prevailed, like a zephyr from the 
south, over storms, as the winds and waves became calm at 
the word of the man in Galilee. The setting was but a 
rising elsewhere. Shall not that genius, which was like the 
dawn, be for ages a revolving light around the earth ? 

" So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky." 

"Well, you have buried," said one, "the crazy man,'* 
called so but by those not sane. His song was of all the 
scientific strata the core, his atmosphere the aroma of the 
air. But, being no idolater of the nature so dear, did he not 
say, " The sky is less grand as it shuts down over less worth 
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in the population *' ? Better lose a territory than such a 
man ! He is not lost. 

Mr. Emerson, as he remarks of Carlyle, on the subject 
of immortality shrank from being positive or dogmatic as 
to the precise picture or way it might be, yet hoped and 
believed. Material manifestations of so-called Spiritualism 
were not to his taste. When I remonstrated with him that 
earthy folk, to realize a future life, must have it run into 
the ground, and we ought to be philanthropic in tolerating 
the experiments of the circle for their ov/n sakes, he an- 
swered with some vehemence, "Let them be first anthropic'' 
Thomas Starr King told me he said, "Their prophet is a 
mahogany plank." Heaven could reach him only through 
some purer sense and by a higher law. But his interest in 
a continued being increased, and was ever more earnestly 
expressed. In the house of many mansions is a place for 
him who never lied. When, in the watches of the early 
night, came to me with wide-open eyes and ears a succes- 
sion of soft, strange sounds, was it from that spirit of his 
I communed with, or a rustle in the wardrobe, a blowing 
in the chimney, or ^olian music at the window-pane, or but 
the coinage of my own brain } I cannot, more than he, 
build on any preternatural circumstance, but on that tran- 
scending idea, not dead to need history or epitaph, as it 
is not the baseless enthusiasm which worldlings suppose, 
but, as Wordsworth writes, " Fountain-light of all our day.'* 

What, as his main characteristic, this man stood for was 
unity in men and things. The monstrous and exceptional 
he denied and would annul. "All minds are of one family," 
Dr.' Channing had said ; and this creed Emerson repeated 
with more pith and pungency in his poetry and prose. The 
talent of the first was indorsed by the genius of the last, 
who was more Christian than the Christians in presenting 
their Master as not differing from other children of God 
save in degrees of wisdom and goodness, not distinct in 
kind. For the real Jesus, who is " the way," his own fol- 
lowers have put an unnatural and superstitious Christ in 
the way ; an idol for us not to break, but to set aside, as 
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it obstructs our religious thought. This was Emerson's 
stand. And do we not see how this unlikeness of our Lord, 
this disunity, hinders our fellowship, spoils friendship, and 
thwarts our aim .'* Surely, the sugar and salt of Palestine, 
too, must be nonpareil ! One would think there could be, 
since or elsewhere, from cow or bee, nothing like the "milk 
and honey of Canaan," if the virtue born there must so 
confound and cashier and discredit all independent worth 
besides, which can have, compared with that pattern, only 
the merit of a pipe to convey or mirror to reflect ! But how 
is that virtue realized and learned, save by experience and 
consciousness of kindred worth ? What is the literal record 
but a gold certificate, payable at the bank and treasury of 
the human mind ? What are all the texts but counters, as 
valueless and unmeaning as checks and bills of lading, with- 
out the river of love flowing about us in the deeps of our 
own humility, and the crop of justice and charity reaped 
from that field, "which is the world," with every punctual 
year ? 

Jesus, "accused before Pilate of many things, answers 
nothing," and his patience is to us admirable and dear. But 
how is the quality which we praise in him known to us at 
all, if confined to that register and unwitnessed in our life ? 
His self-control, however lowly or grand, is not the source 
of ours, but an instance, illustration and reverberation of 
the moral majesty which mortals cannot create, and even 
Saviours, on pain of losing their office, must simjDly serve. 
The voice of John the Baptist in the wilderness we still hear, 
as across the ages' waste it resounds ; and, if Christ be not 
an echo, then truth is but a fiction, and mercy a tale " sig- 
nifying nothing," and there is nought eternal in right or 
immortal in the human soul. 

This idea of a unity of being Emerson represented in his 
doctrine; and he was, as I think, its delegate in his life. 
" Our God is a strong fort," sang Luther ; and the position 
we hold in Him is impregnable as philosophy and fact. 
Melancholy only, as a question or accusation of its sound- 
ness, is it that any body should ever seem to be left to man, 
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or defend it alone ; that all men should not stand on that 
line, that an instant rectitude should not abolish sin, and 
this broad embrasure of purity not include the world. 

But what a huge ledge is the matrix of the gem ; in how 
much space swims a constellation; and how the womb of 
time labors in long and sore travail to bring forth, after a 
century, in some little spot, another person to reswear the 
oath of allegiance which all mankind are bound to keep ! 
Well did Wordsworth portray in the " Excursion " his " Soli- 
tary," and Goethe enshrine in his verse the youth that 
"turns aside," and Emerson in his ode address hiipself, "Go, 
lonely man ! " So the wine-press must be trod, in America 
or Judea. It is well ; for from no flattery, but shut up in 
the cleft with God, comes strength. There is no discharge 
in that war which is a duel of every faithful one with error 
and " the wide ooze of wrong." 

Whatever other resemblance to the great Teacher may be 
disallowed for the righteous in every age, certainly of his 
loneliness at least they have a share ; and, however people 
resent our being reminded of him by what we behold of sig- 
nal worth in our own day, and contend he is in " eternal gen- 
eration the only begotten," and that the classification which 
runs through earth and heaven and the human breast is im- 
possible in this case, yet God's children have never been 
counted ; and we, in every act or word of original veracity, 
of boldness to testify, or readiness of self-sacrifice to re- 
nounce, recognize the old authentic worth as good and 
redeeming as ever, even as the angels sing in Faust that 
His works are "fair as on the first day." When Hamlet 
says to his father's ghost, 

" W^ell said, old mole ! Canst work i' the earth so fast ? " 

it wasi..the same ghost that had appeared already to Ber- 
nardo, to Horatio and Marcellus, on the platform of the 
castle at Elsinore ; and, reverently I say, the Holy Spirit of 
God is limited to no locality, and is no absentee from the 
world, rare as the hospitality for it of a complete welcome 
may be. Beyond all the extraordinary faculties of him, 
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whom humbly I venture to claim as brother, I esteem his 
keeping, for this high and humble visitor, open door. His 
house never ceased to be warm for that guest ! I take 
up the same strain, so far as my poor lips are capable to 
articulate it. I listen to its melody, if I have any ear. I 
carry it on a little further, in what remains to me of life, if it 
be a burden to bear. 

Christ's wilderness, Paul's Arabia, John's Isle of Patmos, 
is no obsolete tale, but a figure of whoever is alone in his 
thought, having tears that moisten the eyes, but are neither 
withheld nor shed, and accounted unfeeling because he never 
wastes a drop. How we weep and worship as we consider 
his desolation, like Elijah's, and raven supply ! We are 
separate as globes that touch at points, but do not inter- 
penetrate. Out of depths and deserts, of which Sahara is 
but a sign, comes the seer, qualified to speak by the com- 
pany he has kept, — 

" The intimate stranger, 
The latest and first." 

He has been alone, yet not so, as the Master said. 

Mr. Emerson was conspicuously modest. When Edward 
Everett, at a college dinner, ridiculed the new philosophy, 
comparing it to Virgil's thunderbolt, three parts fire, three 
of the twisted hail, three of empty air, I sat by Emerson's 
side, and he looked, not like lightning at the table, but sweet 
as the light. 

When a noble soul lifts anchor and launches away, we 
lament the old phraseology of religion is so damaged by a 
false consecration as to be no longer fit for use, especially 
as the conventional piety takes offence if we apply ancient 
terms to the latest saint or seer, or compare any of the other 
children to the dearly beloved Son of God. This sensitive- 
ness is like that of the half-dead flesh which surgeons call 
proud. But there was in Emerson somewhat so lovely and 
winsome that, as in Scripture we read of "many sons" of 
God, so I would fain put him among lambs of His flock, 
although the Volume holds no such literal clause. He must 
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be in the fold. Shall there be salutings here and not there ? 
But Mr. Emerson was not the ideologist Napoleon scorned. 
The ideal and the real, as German philosophy teaches, he 
held to be the same. And although he said of himself, 
" God made me a seeing eye and not a helping hand," it was 
no more true than when he said it had been decided he could 
not write poetry, to which his friend Sanborn replied, " It 
has been reported to me you can write nothing else.*' Who 
has been more free to aid and give to all in need ? What 
better friend to every cause of reform ! According to 
Christ's maxim, he learned the doctrine by doing the will. 
That was and is his crown. Dr. Fumess not long ago 
quoted to Mr. Emerson the words, "Let him that would 
be chief among you be your servant,'-' and Mr. Emerson 
exclaimed: "Who said that.^ Say it again!" What a 
charming comment on the Master's rebuke of ambition in 
the first little band! How, through lapse of memory, the 
precept was all the more emphasized and the Master met ! 

This will be known as the age of Darwin and Emerson, 
the new prophet of the animal kingdom and the unfrocked 
priest of the human mind. 

" Why should the gown on him allure, 
W^hich I could not on me endure ? " 

As two men part on the plain to search in different directions 
for the same lost person or thing, so they, these two, hunted 
apart for the truth, in the very same spirit of simple love for 
it, lowly and earnest, not overcoming, but seeming never to 
have known the temptation to anger, vanity, or pride. Fore- 
most in their separate but correlated spheres, their names 
are the twisted links of a new and double electric current 
cable between England and the United States. As hosts 
they ever humbly postponed themselves to their guests, who 
in turn always looked up to them, whether the visitors were 
Premiers on that side the Atlantic, or Presidents on this. 
Darwin died a few hours after holding a plant to examine 
in his hand. Emerson said at Longfellow's funeral, as if 
wondering at his own stay, " He was a younger man than 



I." To what undying angels and unfading bloom are they 
both introduced ? We wait to see ! 

The disciples, as we read, wanted to go and die with their 
Master. "I am willing to be where the children are," 
said that good man, Ephraim Peabody, after his son's death. 
" Trailing clouds of glory " do they come f So depart the 
pure to behold more of God. "It seems a dark place to 
put our friend in, but Jesus had no better," said one, looking 
into the mouth of the grave. In the ratio of our love for 
the vanished, we are ready, you and I will be, and glad to 
follow. We, who are old, observing how much has fallen 
before the sickle, know full well that the rest of the ripened 
grain cannot be left long standing; nor need we be reminded 
of that stroke of the thresher's -flail which gives to each 
kernel its price. Emerson yearned for his "strong, star- 
bright companions" long ago. The "Sleepy Hollow" 
Cemetery, in the town which his residence has joined, with 
the old Revolution, in giving to fame, can but hold his and 
their dust. The affections in us are more curious than our 
thoughts, and feel farther than our minds can peer. If 
death be a penalty, aught we owe, we are prepared to pay 
the debt of nature for exchange in our favor of a fellowship 
that will be more than a " Paradise Regained." They who 
have seen thy look in death, thy walk in life, "no more 
may fear to die," 



